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DANGER OF BAD COMPANY. 
[Continued from page 166.] 

Mrs. Brown’s little children soon got home after 
they left Mrs. Taylor’s, and found their father and 
mother expecting and glad to see them. Mrs. 
Brown was grieved to hear that Jane Taylor had 
not spoken the truth, for she knew how much is 
written in God’s word against lying, and that this 
little girl was bringing down the anger of the Lord 
upon her, as well as causing sorrow to all good peo- 
ple, and eternal shame to herself if she did not re- 

ent. 

Mrs. Brown’s children were taught by their pa- 
rents always to tell where they had been, and what 
they had seen and heard, and how they had behav- 
ed themselves, that their father and mother might 


-_know whether it would be proper for fltem to ‘go 


again, and that they might t@f them what was 
wrong and guide them in the right way. 

Artd.now Maria felt ashamed and angry with 
herself; for Sarah and Henry could speak openly 
to their dear mother and father, as they had not 
forgotten their kind advice while away from them ; 
but Maria sat silent, and wished it was bed time, 
for fear they would ask her about the party. “There 
is no peace to the wicked,” says the word of God, 
and Maria found it so; and oh! how she wished 
she had been good too! ‘‘ Maria,”’ said her father, 
“have you nothing to say?” Henry looked at Sa- 
rah, and then at Maria, and he felt ashamed for 
her, for he was a kind little boy, and he said, ‘“‘mo- 
ther, I guess she is sleepy; we had better, may 
be, go to bed.” Mr. and Mrs. Brown saw that 
something was wrong, and she felt worse when she 
saw that they suspected her bad behaviour. 

After the children had gone to bed, Sarah got up 
softly and went in to her mother, and told her about 
the poor wretched drunkard, and how Maria had 
behaved. Sarah shed many tears, and she said, 
“mother, I wish you would try and make Maria 
feel how wrong she has behaved: You will know 
what to do, mother.” 
ed her, and, bidding her pray for her sister, sent 
her back to her little room. 


The next day Mrs. Brown told the children she 
Ac- 
cordingly, afier their lessons were over, they set 
‘‘ Where are we going?” said Henry, as he 
6“ We 
are going to take a lesson and a warning,”’ said 
Mrs. Brown, as they came near a miserable house, 
with many broken panes of glass and many stuffed 
with rags, and several wretched looking children 
The steps were so 
broken that they could hardly get up safely. When 
they got in, Mrs. Brown bade the children follow 
her, and they went up stairs and knocked at one of 
“*Come in,” said a low voice, and they 
The room felt cold; 
besides the broken windows, there was scarcely any 
A woman sat in the corner, leaning her head 
on her hand, and four children were huddling round 


would take them to walk in the -afternoon. 


out. 
skipped along, holding his mother’s hand. 


making a noise about the door. 


the doors. : 
opened the door and went in. 


fire. 


the chimney-place, trying to get a little warmth 


they were very ragged and all barefooted, and one 
of them had a bandage tied over one of his eyes. A 
table stood out on the floor, with a few slices of 


coarse, heavy bread, and a few potatoes on a dish 


“How do you do, Mrs. Johnson?” said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘I’m pretty well, ma’am,” said the woman, 
as she lifted her face all swelled and red with cry- 


ing. ‘‘ You don’t look well,” said: Mrs. Brown 


“and I see you are still cold and without comfort. 
The woman began to 
cry afresh, as she said, ‘‘ Yes, I am cold, and with- 


Where is your husband ?” 


Her mother kissed and bless- 


out comfort, but my poor children make my heart 
ache: My husband is out, somewhere.” ‘* Was he 
at home last evening?” ‘‘Oh! yes,” groaned the 
poor woman, “‘ he came home as be always does, 
so much in liquor that 1 was afraid for my life. Oh! 
where will it all end, and what wil? become of us ?” 
And. she wrung her hands and sobbed aloud. 
Mrs. Brown looked troubled, and her children drew 
close to her, looking earnestly atthe seman. ‘What 
is the matter with your eye, my httle teiiow ?” said | 
Mrs. Brown to the little boy whose eye was tied up. 
‘* Father knocked him down last night, and he hit 
his eye against the andiron,” said the oldest boy. 
‘‘And he beat mother too, and broke all the plates,” 
said the miserable little creature, having lost through 
brutal treatment the feelings which would have led 
him to hide his father’s wickedness, 

Atthis moment the doer opened, and the wretch- 
Ned atthdrvéf allthis misery reeled into the room, 
and threw himself into achair. His children turn- 
ed pale with fear, and his wife whispered, ‘‘ You 
had better go, ma’am,” while she trembled from 
head to foot. 

The wretched man had just sense enough left to 
see that there were respectable strangers there,and 
said nothing. ‘* Come to me to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Brown to the woman, as she hurried out of the room. 
When they had left the house, she turned to Maria 
and said, ‘‘ Do you know that man, my child?” Ma- 
ria burst into tears. It was the very drunkard who 
looked as Maria thought ‘so funny’ the evening be- 
fore. ‘* This is but one part of the picture,” said 
her mother, “‘ but oh! if I could make you hear the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth in that place of tor- 
ment which is the drunkard’s dast home, you would 

; never again. make sport of drgakenness.” 

The incidents in this story are true, though the 
names are changed and circumstances varied. 

[Western S. S. Messenger. 
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From the Javenile Miscellany. 
THE LOST BOY. 

Late in the summer of I816, I was ona visit in 
a remote village in Maine, situated on the sea shore. 
The house in which I lived, was about a stone’s 
throw from the water, and was occupied by a fami- 
ly with which I had for many years been intimate. 
It consisted at that time, of Mr. Mason, his lady, 
and a boy about eight years of age. The event 
which occurred during my stay with them, I 
shall never forget. ‘The distress which it for atime 
caused to the parents, and the excitement it occa- 
sioned in the little village, have fixed it too deeply 
in my memory. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
cottage of Mr. Mason, was a small cave, which the 
few fishermen who inhabited the village used as a 
harbor for their boats. At the time of this story, 
| most of the fishermen were at sea, & asingle crazy 
sloop, with afew small skiffs, were the only boats in 
the harbor. 

Mr. Mason had often given charge to his son, to 
avoid the boats, and on no account to venture into 
them alone, or with his school fellows: but only 
with hisparticular permission under the care of some 
>| one to whom he could trust. 

On the afternoon of a day in August, Charles Ma- 
son was idling along the sea shore, skimming the 
surface of the water with pebbles, and wishing that 
*| he could swim, when he saw a little boat carelessly 
fastened toa stake in the bank. Without thinking 
amoment of the commands of his father, he jump- 


»| broken oar he found in its bottom. After he had 
been playing half an hour, passing to and fro within 
a dozen yards of the land, he began in spite of all 
his efforts, to be carried farther and farther from the 





shore. The tide had changed, and was carrying 
the little boat swiftly along with it. 

Charles, was a brave boy, and not to be frighten- 
ed attrifles. He laid down contentedly ih the boat, 
expecting, at the change of the tide, to be carried 
back in the same manner as he had been brought 
away. ‘The bay in which he was thus adrift, with- 
out any prospect of help, was five or six miles in 
length, dotted here and there with little islands of 
three or four acres in extent. As he was carried 
along, he hoped that by good fortune be should be 
thrown upon some one of them: but one after an- 
other was passed, and Charles was still on the water. 
Still, however, it was some hours to sunset, and the 
little boy kept up his heart. The last island in the 
bay was about ten miles from the main land. Charles 
patiently waited to see if he should be landed there. 
The boat touched at last on the extremity of a jut- 
ting point, and Charles leaped out on the shore. 

The island on which he landed, was about three 
miles in circumference, lined with rocks, covered 
by asmall wood, with a few straggling whortle-ber- 
ty bushes. Charles pulled the boat ashore, as well 
as he was able, and left it, intending to run about 
till the tide changed. He strayed to some distance 
from the boat, and the sun went down while he was 
trying in vain to find his way back again. 

Meanwhile, great anxiety was occasioned at 
home, by the absence of Charles. Hour after 
hour passed, and still he did not return. No con- 
jecture could he formed conéerning him. He had 
not been seen during the whole afternoon by any 
of his usual playmates. No trace of him could be 
found. 

Parties of the villagers were soon prepared to is- 
sue forth in every direction, in search of the lost 
child. Old and young of both sexes, with the most 
praiseworthy activity, explored every part of the 
neighborhood. The whole village was in motion, 
and lanterns were glancing from hill and valley, till 
the grey of the morning rendered their light unne- 
cessary. The search was continued with unabated 
vigor, till the noon of the succeeding day. It was 
then supposed that he had fallen into some one of 
the sheets of water in the vicinity, and had been 
drowned. Lakes and ponds were dragged and 
drained to no purpose. It was impossible to find 
any means of judging as to his fate. The distress 
of his mother was deeper than language can tell. [ 
have never seen such utter and inconsolabie an- 
guish. She refused to listen to a word of encour- 
agement. She had given up all hope, and would 
not be comforted. 

Four days had now passed by since his loss, and 
no information concerning him could be any where 
obtained. On the afternoon of the fourth day, a 
home bound fishing smack, picked up in the harbor 
the boat in which Charles had been carried away, 
and which had been swept by the returning tide from 
the bank where he had fastened it. The boat had 
not before been missed ; but it was immediately sup- 





ed into the boat, and began paddling it about with a | 











posed to have some connection with the loss of the 
fee This circumstance revived a slight hope. 

It was possible that he might have been saved on 
some one of the islands. 

Early the next morning, all the boats that could 
be procured, were engaged in visiting the islands in 
the harbor. Al] the nearest had been touched up- 
on, and no traces of the child had yet been found, 
The largest and most distant yet remained unvisited, 
The weather had come in very stormy and lower- 
ing, and it was very dangerous for small craft to be 
on the water. Most of the boats were obliged to 
put back. Mr. Mason and myself were in the only 
sail-boat that was at that time in the harbor, and we 
‘determined to persevere at whatever hazard, while 

there was any chance of finding the child. 
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With a good ceal of difficulty, we succeeded in 
reaching the island in question. We examined it 
from one end to the other, shouting at every place, to 
attract the notice of the child, if he should be any 
where within hearing. But it wasall in vain. We 
had given up the pursuit, as hopeless; and as the 
storm had in a good measure abated, we entered our 
boat, and put off, tired and distressed, from the 
shore. We had not sailed twice the boat’s length, 
when, on turning my head to give a last look at the 
spot, I saw on the top of a rock, about twenty yards 
from the beach, the weak and emaciated figure of 
the child. 

We fdéund him entirely exhausted from fatigue, 
want of sustenance, and fear. For five days he had 
subsisted on a few wild berries, that he had found 
scattered here and there, over the island. He had 
heard our shouts; but from his weakness was una- 
ble to answer them. He had just sufficient strength 
to raise himself upon the rock where we discover- 
ed him, and when we reached him, he fainted in 
our arms. 

He recovered in a short time his usual health. 
The mother was thrown into a fever, by the distress 
into which she had been thrown by the loss of her 
child, and the violenceof her joy at his unexpected 
return. How much sorrow and suffering may spring 
from an act of thoughtless disobedience!  v. v. E. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. : 
DANGER OF DELAY. 

Messrs. Evirors,—Having lately heard a very 
interesting story, and one which I think will be 
suitable for the Youth’s Companion, I have tak- 
en the liberty to send it to you. It is one which 
shows the danger of procrastination in seeking re- 
ligion. It is concerning a young man who had of- 
ten in childhood been under conviction, but from 
fear of his being made the ridicule of his worldly 
companions, had delayed seeking the Lord until 
he should be less engrossed with the pleasures of 
this world, saying in his heart, ‘‘Go thy way for 
this time, when I[ have a more convenient season 
Twill call for thee ;” forgetting that God has said, 
** His spirit shall not always strive with man,” and 
that ‘‘ He, that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy.” Alas! little did he think that this 
would be the last invitation he should have for 
seeking the Lord. He had now arrived at the age 
of 16, and often did he resolve to be the Lord’s ; 
but as often did he break his resolution, dreading 
the idea of being made the laughing-stock of his 
companions. He however came to the conclusion, 
to delay only one year longer; and then, let what 
would oppose, he would give up his heart to his 
God. Atthe expiration of this year he found his 
heart less inclined to perform his promise than it 
had ever been. He concluded now to postpone this 
great work till he should be laid upon a dying bed, 
hoping at the same time that he might die in a con- 
sumption so that he might have leisure to prepare 
for his great enemy, death. He did not think how 
soon he would have his wish. About a fortnight 
afier this he took a violent cold, which settled on 
his lungs and terminated in a quick consumption. 
He could not for some time be convinced of his 
danger; but when he became so, he felt no inter- 
est in the Saviour. It was now the time when God 
was abuut to exercise his wrath against him, as he 
has threatened against all who put off the work of 
repentance till their dying hour. ‘ Because I have 
called, and ye refused; I have stretched out my 
hand, & no man regarded; but have set at nought 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof, I 
also will laugh at your calamity, and mock when 
your fear cometh.” A few minutes previous to his 
death, he called his mother to his bedside and in- 
formed her of the state of his mind, and his former 
resolutions, and concluded by saying, ‘ Mother, 
when you think of me, remember I am in Hell.’ 
‘These were the last words, and this the end of that 
unhappy youth. I will leave my readers to think 
what must have been the feelings of that mother 














when she reflected upon her ruined son; and’ of 
the despair of that lost youth when he lay down od 
sorrow. 

A Youthful Reader of the Youth's Companion. 


a 
Iam going to heaven. O beware of falling into 
the same evils into which I have led you frequent. 
ly : but seek God, and he will be found of you, to 
direct you.” [ Zion’s Advocate. 
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AFRICANER, 
He was a chief of the Namaquas, a tribe of Hot- 








tentots in South Africa. He was of a mingled de- 
scent of Dutch and Hottentot blood. In early life 
with his father, (a Hottentot) he was employed in 
the service of a Dutch boor, (or farmer) within the 
limits of the colony, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

This Dutchman whose pame was Pinaar, often 
sent Africaner and his father and brothers to plun- 
det the Bushmen and Namaquas. At length they 
became suspicious that their employer acted un- 
faithfully towards them, during their absence. A 
quarrel easued, and Africaner shot Pinaar through 
the heart. He fled to the great Namaqualand and 
svon gathered round him a company of followers, 
and began to commit depredations on the colonists. 
His power continued to increase until he became 
a terror, both to the colony and to the surrounding 
tribes. 

In 1796, he fought Berands, the chief of the 
Griquas, on the banks .of the Great Orange river, 
and the battle was of five days continuance. 
1811 he plundered Warm-Bath, a missionary sta- 
tion, and entirely dispersed the settlemem. 

It was seriousiy apprehended that he meditated 
the entire destruction of all the missionary sta- 
tions in that region. But in the midst of his ca- 
reer of persecution, like another Saul, he was con- 
verted to the faith which he had once destroyed. 

A letter written to him by Rev. J. Campbell, in 
1812, at atime when his name was such a terror, 
that it was with great difficulty that a bearer could 
be hired to carry the letter to him, seems to have 
made indelible impressions on his mind. 

In 1816 he publicly professed the Christian 
faith. ‘* Immediately after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, he sent messages to the chiefs of all the dif- 
ferent tribes with whom he had ever been at war, 
mentioning the change which had taken place in 
his sentiments, expressing his regret for the blood 
he bad been the occasion of shedding, recom- 
mending to them the doctrines taught by the mis- 
sionaries, and at the same time, inviting them to 
co-operate with him in putting an end to war, and 
in establishing a general peace.” 

In 1820 when returning from a visit to the mis- 
sionary station at Lattakoo he visited Berands’ 
place. Twenty-four years had passed away since 
the five days battle on the banks of the Great 
Orange river. Berands was still living, and had 
also embraced the Christian faith. The warriors 
now saluted each other as friends. They walked 
together, followed by their people, to the place of 
worship. They united in a hymn of praise. The 
servant of Jesus addressed them from God’s invita- 
tion to the ends of the earth, to look to him, and to 
him alone for salvation. ‘The two chiefs knelt 
at the same stool, before the peaceful throne of the 
Redeemer; when Berands, the senior chief, offer- 
ed up a prayer to God. They were like lions 
changed into lambs, their hatred and ferocity had 
been removed by the power of the gospel.” 

The death of Africaner was peaceful. ‘*‘ When 
he found his end approaching, he called his people 
around him, and said ‘ We are not what we once 
were, savages, but nen professing to be taught ac- 
cording to the gospel; let us then do accordingly. 
Live peaceably with all men if possible; and if 
possible, consult others who are placed over you, 
before you engage in any thing. Remain together 
as you have done since I knew you; and when the 
directors think fit to send you a missionary, you 
may be ready te receive him. Behave to the 
teacher sent you, as one sent of God; as I have 
great hope that God will bless you in this respect, 
when I ain gone to heaven. I feel that I love God, 
and that he hath done much for me, of which I 
am totally unworthy. My former life is stained 








with blood, but Jesus Christ hath pardoned me, and 
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From the Sabbath School Herald, 

. THE TWINS. 

*‘ Not many years since, a young man and hig 
wife arrived at the town of M » 48 permanent 
residents. They remained there two or three 
years, when the young man, by a mysterious proyj- 
dence was called from the world—leaving a widow 
and two lovely twin infants. There was no minis 
ter of the gospel in that region, who could direct 
the widow to the great source of comfort ; nor wag 
there a pious friend who could guide her trembling 
footsteps to the cross of Jesus. But she went to 
the Bible, and by the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
found that consolation which a selfish world can 
neither bestow nortaste. As her children grew 
up, she endeavored to teach them the first princi. 
ples of religion; but they received only her instruc- 
tions. One week after another rolled away, one 
Sabbath after another dawned upon the wilderness 
but they brought none of their privileges. ‘The 
wilderness had never echoed by the sound of the 
‘church going bell,” the solitary place had never 
been gladdened by the footsteps of him, who could 
proclaim “ glad’ tidings of great joy.” The affec. 
tionate mother clasped her little boys to*her achin 
bosom, and sighed and wept for the opportunity of 
taking them by the hand, and leading them up to 
the courts of the Lord. 

In the days of her childhood she had possessed 
great advantages, and slie mourned that her babes 
could only receive instruction from her lips. Alas! 
no missionary came to instruct, to cheer and to 
gladden the bosom of her who, for years, had not 
heard the whispers of love from the servants of her 
Saviour. When the little boys were five years of 
age, a consumption had fastened upon their tender 
mother. She steadily watched the issue of her dis- 
ease, and in her last moments commended her chil- 
dren to him who is a “ Father to the fatherless.” 
A few moments before she expired, she kissed the 
little boys, who unconsciously wept on feeling the 
last grasp of the clay cold hand of their mother. 
“It is hard,” said she to a neighbor who was 
present, ‘‘ it is hard for a mother to leave two such 
helpless babes, without friends, and without any 
one to protect them; but I leave them in the hands 
of God, and I do believe he will protect them ; and 
my last prayer shall be for my poor, poor destitute 
orphans !” 

After the death of their mother, the little boys 
were received into the hous~ of a neighbor; but 
in less than a year one of them was stretched be- 
side the mother, beneath the sods. 

About this time a pious young lady arrived in the 
place. It was her first inquiry how she could do 
good to the poor villagers around her. During a 
walk one afternoon, she met this little boy strag- 
gling beside the road. He was a beautiful flaxen 
heaced boy, though exceedingly ragged. The 
young lady was struck with his appearance, and en- 
tered into conversation with him. ‘* What is your 
name, my little boy?” said she gently. ‘* James.” 
** Where do you live?” ‘* With widow just in 
the edge of the wood, in that little log-house ; can’t 
you see it?” ‘Fsee it, but is widow your 
mother?’ ‘* No, I had a mother and she loved me. 
She used to take care of me, and my brother John. 
She gave us clothes—taught us our own little pray- 
ers and catechisms; oh, she was a good mother.” 

**But where is your mother?” said the lady 
soothingly. ‘‘O madam, she—is—dead! Do you 
see the grave yard yonder?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* And the 
great maple tree which stands‘in the corner of it ?” 
TI see it.” ‘* Well, my poor mother was buried 
under that tree; and my little brother John lies 
there too. They are both buried up in the ground, 
though my mother’s grave was deepest. I never 
shall see them again—never, even while I live. 
Will you go with me and see the graves,” continu- 
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ed he, looking at the lady with great earnestness 
and simplicity. 

The short account which the little boy gave of 
himself, awakened the best feelings of the young 
lady, and she had been devising some plan to do 
him good. She found him very ignorant, having 
never been at school, and the iustructions of a pious 
mother, having never been repeated or enforced by 
example, were nearly forgotten. 

A Sabbath school was never established in this 
place ; and whether it was practicable to establish 
one, was doubiful; but she determined to make 
the experiment. Accordingly she visited every lit- 
tle cottage in the village, and urged that the chil- 
dren might be assembled the next Lord’s day anda 
school formed. 

A proposal of this kind was new and unpopular. 
All the old women in the place entered their pro- 
tests against such innovations. For the first three 
Sabbaths, the young lady had no scholar, but her lit- 
tle James. But she knew that however faint may 
be our prospects of doing good, at the commence- 
ment,we should not be discouraged. ‘The first blow 
we strike may produce but little effect. ‘The lady was 
sorry not to see more scholars; but she bent all her 
efforts to the instruction of the little boy. Ina few 
weeks the prejudices of the people began to wear 
away; and before the summer closed, the school em- 
braced every child whose age would allow itto attend. 

It was the second summer after the establishment 
of the school, and after litthe James had become 
well acquainted with the testament and the cate- 
chisin, that his health began to fail. ‘The good 
young lady beheld his gradual decay with anxiety 
—visited him often, and always wept at parting 
with a pupil so dear. She used often to walk out 
with him, and to cheer him by conversation. On one 
pleasant afiernoon, she led him out, and, at his re- 
quest, visited the spot where lay his mother and 
his litle brother. ‘Their graves were both covered 
with grass, and on the smaller grave, there were 
some beautiful flowrets. It was in the cool of a se- 
rene summer day; as they sat by the graves in si- 
Jence—neither being able to speak. The lady gaz- 
ed at the pale wan countenance of the lovely boy, 
upou whose system a lingeriug disease was preying, 
while he looked at her with an eye that seemed to 
say, “I have not long to enjoy your society.” 
Without saying a word, he cut a small stick, and 
measured the exact length of his little brother’s 
grave, and again seated himself by the lady. He 
appeared sad, as he calmly addressed her: ‘‘ You 
see my dear Miss , that this little grave is 
shorter than mine will be?” She pressed his little 
hand in hers, and he continued; “ You know not 
how much I love you—how much I am obliged to 
you. Before you taught me, I knew nothing about 
death—nothing about heaven—or God, or angels. 
I was a very wicked little boy, till you met me. 
I love you much—very much; but I would say 
something else!”’ ‘* And what would you say ?” in- 
quired the lady, trying to compose her feelings. 
“ Do you think I shall ever get well?” ‘‘ Indeed I 
hope you will! But why do you ask that question ?” 
‘* Because I feel I shall not live long. I believe I 
shall die soon, and shall then be laid beside my 
poor mother. She will then have her two twins, 
one on each side of her. But do not cry, Miss 
I am not afraid to die. You told me, and the tes- 
tament tells me, that Christ will suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto him; and though [ know lama 
very sinful little boy, yet I think I shall be happy, 
for I love this Saviour, who can save such a wick- 
ed boy as Iam; and I sometimes think I shal! soon 
meet my mother and my little brother in happiness. 
IT know you will come too, won’t you? WhenIam 
dead I wish you to tell the Sabbath school, how 
much I loved them all. Tell them they all must 
die, and may die young; and tell them to come and 
measure the grave of little James, and then prepare 
todie.” The young lady wept, and could not an- 
swer him at that time; butshe was enabled to con- 
verse with him several times, on the grounds of his 
hope: and as far as we can judge, was satisfied that 
this little lamb was indeed of the fold of Jesus. She 
was sitting by his bedside, and with her own trem- 








bling hand, closed his lovely eyes, as they shut in 
everlasting sluinbers. 

He fell asleep with a smile and without a strug- 
gle. The lady was the only sincere mourner who 
followed the remains of the child to the grave ; and 
while she shed many tears over the sods which cov- 
ered his little form, she could not but rejoice in the 
belief, that God had permitted her to be the feeble 
instrument of preparing an immortal spirit for a 
mansion in the skies,” Cc. C. 








MORALITY. 








From the Western S. S. Messenger. 

*« THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS IS HARD.” 

Edward had his dinner and set off for School. 
The ground was covered with snow, and a great 
many sleighs were running backwardsand forwards; 
the boys were playing with their sleds, and every 
thing looked gay and busy. ‘‘Come, Ned,” said 
one of the boys, Jet us go and take a slide.” 1 
can’t,” said Edward, “‘ f am going to school.” ‘Oh! 
school will not be in this half hour; I’m going too, 
but there’s no use in going so early.” ‘* Well, come 
along,” said Edward. Now his mother had said, 
** Go directly to school, my son, for it is full time ; 
Tam afraid you will be too late.” Edward thought 
of this, but then he thought of the fun he should 
have with the boys, and on he went. He had a 
troublesome slide, for he could not help thinking 
“School will be in, and what will the master say ?” 
There is very little comfort in disobedience. Those 
are the happiest children who are steady in doing 
what they aretold. The Lord said to his people of 
old, “‘Oh that thou hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments; then had thy peace been like a riv- 
er.” And again, “there is no peace to the wicked.” 

Edward turned slowly towards the school, when 
suddenly asleigh came along with four or five boys 
in it. ‘* Jump tn and takea ride,” said they ; and 
Edward forgot all, and in he jumped. The time 
slipped away, and when he had finished his ride, he 
met the boys going home from school. He did not 
run cheerfully home, feeling light and comfortable 
as on other days, but thought every body knew how 
bad he had been, and walked alang slowly, almost 
afraid to see home and meet his mother. “ Edward, 
why are you so late from school this afternoon ?” 
said she as soon ashe came in. ‘‘ Solate, mother, 
why I came straight from the school; it is just out.” 
Almost every bad action leads to lying, and God’s 
word says, “‘ Lying Ups are an abomination to the 
Lord.” Edward tried to look his mother in the 
face, but he could not. ‘‘ It is almost six o’clock,”’ 
said his mother, ‘‘ have you been to school this af- 
ternoon?” ‘* Yes ma’am, you may ask Mr. B 
if I was notthere.” ‘I shall call then, fo-morrow, 
and ask him,” said his mother. Edward turned 
away and tried to look unconcerned. His sisters 
and brothers were talking and playing happily, and 
he tried to play too: but he had been disobedient, 
had played truant and ¢old a lie, and he felt guilty. 
His mother looked sorrowful, and he seemed to 
think Liar was written on his forehead. And then 
what should he do the next day, when his mother 
called on the master? And his wicked heart tried 
to make another lie to prevent her going, but he 
could not. He went to bed, but he could not get to 
sleep. Oh! what a hard thing it is to do wrong! 
All this trouble just for two or three hours’ play. 
The next morning Edward’s mother called on the 
master as she had said ; for she was not one of those 
foolish mothers who threaten their children, and 
never fulfil their threatenings. She found that he 
had not been at school, and after correcting him as 
he deserved, she said, ‘‘ My son, I do not correct 
you because I am angry, but you have been disobedient 
and have told a lie, and I am grieved at my heart. 
I look forward to the punishment which must come 





the word of God Says, “all liars shall have their part 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” 


rate. Repent and pray to God that for Jesus sake 
he will change your heart.” 





Edward cried bitterly, and now that he has seen 


upon you if you are not broken of this sin; evenas 


Oh! how dearly you will buy your pleasure at that 


how much trouble comes of sin, I hope he will fol- 
low his mother’s advice. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





= Scene ie, 
THE WIDOW. 

I perceived her, as she slowly turned the corner 

of the street, to stop and wipe away the tears that 

were fast coursing each other down her feeble 

cheek; and my heart took an interest in her afflic- 

tion though I knew not the cause. I followed her, 
unnoticed, to her humble habitation. I saw her 
enter, and heard her bestow a benediction on three 

shivering infants, who hailed her return’ with clam- 
orous joy. She divided amoug them the scanty 

portion of food which her day’s jabour had been 

able to procure, and I saw her turn away and weep 
in silence that it was so little. I resolved to in- 
quire her history, for she appeared like one who 
Lhad seen better days. She had entered life, with 
fair prospects; had married early, and had lost a 
husband whom she had tenderly loved; he had been 
unfortunate in his business, and at his death was 
unable to leave her an adequate support for herself 
and three children; misfortunes had continued to 
pursue her. She had talents, but ill health and pov- 
erty prevented hier from exercising them. She had 
industry, but could find little to employ it. She cal- 
led at the house of the rich, but they ‘‘ could not af- 
ford to employ her ;” she was too delicate for hard 
labor, and her feelings were too refined to allow 
of her being importunate. She bore her sorrows, 
her privations, her hardships, and the mortifications 
attendant on a condition like hers, in silence. ‘The 
friends of her prosperity had forgotten her in her 
misfortunes; she had nothing to attach her to life 
except those desolate infants—for their sake she 
tried to support her miseries, and to struggle on 
yet a little longer. The thoughts of leaving them 
exposed toa world which she had found so pitiless, 
sometimes shook her fortitude; her religion would 
then come to her aid, and she remembered that 
they had a Father in Heaven, and she knew that 
‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” This 
was the account I had of her; it is unnecessary to 
add that I was deeply interested: it is no tale of 
fiction. ‘There are thousands such in this land of 
liberty} peace and plenty. In this refined and en- 
lightened age, talents are neglected, industry too 
frequently discouraged, virtue unnoticed, and pride 
and riches alone triumphant. I have often reflect- 
ed on the happiness it would have afforded me, if 
Heaven had blest me with the means to seek out 
neglected merit, to encourage virtuous industry, to 
show my respect to talents, though obscured by 
poverty, and to speak consolation to the delicate 
and sensitive heart, when laboring under wrongs, 
which “ patient merit of the unworthy takes.” It 
galls me to think that vulgar importunity, and un- 
blushing effrontery, too often obtain that notice and 
support, which modest merit sighs for in silence 
and in vain. Philad. Album, 

















OBITUARY. 
From the Child’s Magazine. 
CHARLES WILLIAM MATTISON. 

Our young readers have, no doubt, often been 
cautioned against playing with fire or being care- 
less with lighted candles. The following instance, 
we hope, will be an additional warning to them, as 
well as an example of the power of religion. 

C. W. Marrison was born at Skipton, Yorkshire, 
Eng., July 30, 1819, and died January 20, 1828. 
His death was occasioned by a lighted candle set- 
ting fire to his night clothes ; and it was not till af- 
ter lingering twenty-seven days, in excessive pain, 
that he expired. 

He was naturally ofa peaceable and affectionate 
disposition ; but he also at the age of nine years gave 
evident marks that he was born of God. 

The fire had eaten deep into his bowels, and the 
wound continuing to increase, his sufferings were 
extreme. 
all I can to bear it but I cannot. 
pain!” 








O my pain! my 
But in general he bore his affliction pa- 

















tiently, and spoke tranquilly on the near approach 
of death. 


‘* Father, mother,” he would say, “I do. 


sel pees 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Tipe 








Many of his words will always live in his father’s 
recollection. Some of his expressions were, ‘‘ Mo- 
ther, I felt very uneasy, I prayed to the Lord, he 
pardoned my sins and blessed my soul.” Sitting 
on his mother’s knee one day, and putting his arm 
round her neck, with a cheerful smile he said, 
** Mother, the Lord has blessed my soul; I feel very 
happy, but should like.to live till am happier.” 
Shortly after, calling his sisters, he very seriously 
addressed the elder, thus: ‘‘ Sarah Ann, if I die, be 
a good girl, love God, never break his laws, and we 
shall meet again in heaven.” Turning to the 
younger, he said, ‘‘ Jane, if I die, do what your 
father and mother bid you, love God, and you will 
meet mein heaven.” His father, sitting up with 
him on Sunday night, read to him of pious child- 
ren, and their happy deaths, in the Child’s Maga- 
zine for 1827, which so enouraged him, that he 
exclaimed, with rapture, ‘‘Glory be to God! he is 
blessing my soul; I feel so happy; all my pain is 
gone! Glory be toGod! Glory be to God!” 

The last Thursday of his life, his sufferings were 
very great. His distressed parents wept over him; 
he turned up his pale face, and, fixing on them his 
eyes, which were soon to close in death, said, 
affectionately, ‘*‘ You cannot keep me! You can- 
not keep me! The Lord has prepared me, and I 
am going to heaven! Glory to be God! Glory be to 
God !”” 

During the last night of his earthly existence, his 
pain was greater than ever. ‘‘ Father,” said he, 
‘this has been the most painful night that I have 
had ; but I have been dreaming that angels came 
for me, and that | was singing, ‘ Hallelujah to God 
and the Lamb.’” A little before he expired, he 
addressed his father, ‘‘ Father, do not weep ; I can- 
not bear it; I am going to heaven.” The hand of 
death was now upon him; his feet grew cold, his 
pulse ceased, and his happy spirit took its flight to 
immortality and glory. J. LANGSTONE. 








EDITORIAL. 
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PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, ARRANGED. 
[Continued.] 

Scorners.—He that reproveth a scorner getteth 
to himself shame; and he that rebuketh a wicked 
man getteth himself a blot. Reprove not a scorner 
lest he hate thee: rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee. Ifthou be wise, thou shalt be wise for 
thyself; but ifthou scornest, thou alone shalt bear 
it. A scorner seeketh wisdom, and findeth it not: 
but knowledge is easy to him that understandeth. 
Fools make a mock at sin: but among the richt- 
eous there is favor. A scorner loveth not one that 
reproveth him; neither will he go uato the wise. 
Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware ; and 
reprove one that hath understanding, and he will 
understand knowledge. Judgments are prepared 
for scorners, and stripes for the backs of fools. ‘The 
thought of foolishness is sin; and the scorner is an 
abomination to men. 

Love and Malice.—Watred stirreth up strifes: 
but love covereth all sins. It is as a sport to fools 
to do mischief: but a man of understanding hath 
wisdom. Te that deviseth to do evil shall be call- 
ed a mischievous person. Say not, I will do so to 
him as he hath done to me; I will render to the 
man according to his work. 

Cuutions §& Warnings against Temptation.—My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Dis- 
cretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall 
keep thee: to deliver thee from the way of the evil | 
man, from tlie man that speaketh froward things ; 
who leave the paths of uprightness, to walk in the 
ways of darkness; who rejoice to do evil, and de- 





light in the frowardness of the wicked ; whose ways 
are crooked, and they froward in their paths: ‘oj 
deliver thee from the strange woman, even from} 
the stranger who flattereth with her words. Enter! 
not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the 
way ofevil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
froia it, and pass sway. For they sleep not, except 
they have done mischief; and their sleep is taken 
away, unless they cause some to fall. For they eat | 
the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of vi-! 


olence. But the path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. The way of the wicked is as darkness: they 
know not at what they stumble. The comimand- 
ment is a lamp, and the law is light, and reproofs 
of instruction are the way of life ; to keep thee from 
the evil woman, frow the flattery of the tongue of a 
strange woman. My son, keep my words, and lay 
up my commandments with thee. Keep my com- 
mandments, and live; and my law as the apple of 
thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, write them 
upon the table of thy heart. Say unto wisdom, 
Thou art my sister, and call understanding thy 
kinswoman: that they may keep thee from the 
strange woman, from the stranger which flattereth 
with her words. He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise; but the companion of fools shall be 
destroyed. 








MISCELLANY. 








THE OLD INDIAN AND HIS BOTTLE. 

Messrs. Editors,—I have often seen recipes in 
your paper proposing cures for intemperance, 
which have not struck me very agreeably, on ac- 
count of the ingredients, and the manner of com- 
pounding them. I like the old Indian’s cure the 
best, and think it preferable to any I have seen. 
The old man had been a most notorious drunk- 
ard; but in the good providence of God was 
brought to see ais condition as a sinner, and was 
happily converted. The love of God was shed 
abroad in his soul. Afterwards he was tempted to 
return to his former practice of drinking whiskey. 
He took it into his head at a certaiu time to cure 
the disease. So off he goes, and obtains a bottle 
of the best rum he could find, and set it down in its 
usual place; and when he felt a desire for the pre- 
cious drop, he would go to his bottle and take hold 
with both hands, and shake it with violence, saying, 
“I’m your master! I’m your master!” then set 
it down and go his way. So when he felt a desire 
for his dram, he would go and take his bottle, say- 
ing, “I’m your master! I’m your master! I’m 
your master!” Go thou and do likewise. 8. 


—a>>— 

The Prayer of a Child—There lives in the 
northern part of Philadelphia, a little boy whose 
name is William B One Sabbath he re- 
turned from the Sunday school, and heard his fa- 
ther, who was a very wicked man, swearing in a 
most profane manner. He looked at him with 
much concern, and went to his aunt, and said, 
‘Did not Jesus die for all who are sinners, and 
take the name of the Lord in vain?” Yes; was 
the reply —Te immediately went up stairs “ into 
his closet,” and prayed most earnestly that God 
would forgive his sinful father. Ile cried so loud 
that his mother, (who was in an adjoining room,) 
becoming alarmed, went and asked him what was 
the matter. le answered, ‘‘O mother! I am so 
afraid that the wicked one wi!l come and take 
away my father, and then he will not go to heaven 
and see God and Jesus, but will have to dwell with 
Satan for ever in fire, and darkness and chains.’’ 
He could say no more ;—tears prevented his utter- 
ance. His mother assured him that God would 
hear his prayer and save his father. He was much 
comforted by this ; and, suffice it to say, in a short 
time the Lord was pleased to answer his petition, 
and we humbly trust his father has been plucked as 
a brand from the overtssting burning. 

Youthful reader, do you swear, or tell lies, or 
steal? If you do, remember you are breaking His 
command who is angry with the wicked every day. 
Now is the time to break off these sinful habits, be- 
fore your tender conscience becomes seared as with 
a hot iron.—Flee to the bosom of Jesus, whose 
arms are extended, inviting little children to come 
unto him, that he may blessthem. Farewell; for- 
get not the example of little William, nor the com- 
mand of God, “‘ Swear NoT AT ALL.” 

—2o2— [Parent's Gift. 

Power of Conscience—A gentleman of this 
town, whom we shall call Mr. A., was called on a 
few days since by a gentleman who is also a re- 








spectable citizen of this town, and Possessing con- 
siderable property, when the latter made the fo}. 
lowing acknowledgment. About thirty years 


tsince, being then ten years of age, as Mr. A_ left 


his store for a few minutes, he took from his coun. 
ter a ten cent piece; since which the recollection 
of the theft has caused bim much unhappiness, He 
could never meet Mr. A., which was frequently 
without thinking of the piece of money ; but he had 
been thus far prevented from acknowledging the 
fact, by feelings of pride. He had now overcome 
that obstacle, and urged Mr. A. to accept of a dol. 
lar in remuneration, as it would greatly relieve his 
mind. It israre that we hear of conscience Oper- 
ating to the acknowledgment of so small an of. 
fence, committed too in childhood; and the con- 
fession furnishes abundant proof of the honor and 
sterling moral principles of the man. 
[Springfield Republican. 


a 

Excellent things.—A good book and a good wo- 
man are excellent things for those who know how 
to appreciate their value. ‘There are men, however, 
who judge of both from the beauty of the covering, 
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POETRY. 








From the S. S. Herald. 
“HE IS ABOUT MY PATH AND ABOUT MY BED.” 

When first my infant feet essay’d 
The movements of my will to aid, 
Parents and friends, with watchful eye, 
To guard my tottering frame would fly :— 
But now, ’mid clustering flowers I stray, 
Or on the clear brook’s margin play, ~ 
Till the sun’s parting lustres burn,— 
Go fearless forth, and safe return, 
For ONE my varying path doth share, 
Who guides me with a Father’s care. 

When weary on my pillow laid, 
Mild evening draws her curtain skade, 
And busy dreams, with powerful sway, 
Bring back the pleasures of the day :— 
When the last form that lingered near, 
My tender mother, ever dear, 
Hath left her kiss, hath breath’d her prayer, 
And in sweet rest resigned her care, 
Still ONE, whose eye can never sleep, 


Around my bed his watch doth keep. H. 


From the Child’s Magazine. 
WHO MADE ME, FATHER? 
**Who made me, father ?’—God. my son, 
The great, the everlasting God ! 
He made you, me, and every one ; 
The earth, the heavens and the flood ! 
‘© How great was God, and awful too! 
Father, I fear him, do not you 2”? 
** And who isGod?? A being, bey, 
Who loveth all things he hath made, 
Who giveth all things we enjoy 
Freely, and yet doth not upbraid. 
** How good is God, and gracious too! 
I love him, father, do not you ?”’ 
‘* And where is God ?”’—In heaven, my child, 
Beyond the highest star we see ; 
Where glorious, pure, and unbeheld, 
He liveth from eternity ; 
Yes, child, and if we fear and love 
This God, so good, so great, so high, 
His voice will reach us from above, 
And calls us to him, when we die. 
** Father, dear father, is this true ? 
Oh, then Pil go to heaven with you!” 


aecan 
THE NURSERY TALE. 


Oh! did you not hear in your nursery, 
The tale that the gossips tell, 

Of the two young girls that came to drink 
Atacertain Fairy well ? 

The words of the youngest were as sweet 
As ihe smile of ner ruby lip, 

But the tongue of the eldest seemed to move 
As if venom were on its tip! 


At the well a Beggar accosted them, 
(A sprite in a inean disguise ;) 

The eldest spoke with a scornful brow, 
The youngest with tearful eyes. 

Cried the Fairy “* Whenever you speak, sweet girl, 
Pure gems from your lips shall fall ; 

** But whenever you utter a word, prond maid, 
From your tongue shall a serpent crawl.’? 


And have yon not met with these sisters oft 
In the haunts of the old and young? 
The first with her pure and unsullied lip ? 
The last with her serpent tongue ? 
Yes—the first is GooD NaTuURE—diamonds bright 
On the darkest theme she throws ; 
And the /ast is sLAaNDER—leaving the slime 
Of the snake wherever she goes! [Bayley’s Ballads. 








